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NOTES AND NEWS 



The following summary of the paper on 'Philosophical Education,' 
read on June 3 by Mr. Benjamin Dumville before the Aristotelian So- 
ciety, is from the Athenaeum for June 15: "In education, practise can 
not always wait for theory. Often, therefore, the ' practical ' man de- 
spises theory. Tradition and expediency become the arbiters. But pure 
theory must base itself upon firm foundations. We must demand the 
why of both tradition and expediency ; in other words, we must appeal 
to philosophy. The nature of one's ultimates, however, has far-reaching 
effects on educational theory. Spencer's order of importance of knowl- 
edges is very different from Aristotle's. In face of such contradictions 
many writers on educational theory fly back to the empirical sphere; but 
their ' principles ' lack consistency, and lead to contradictions. In morals, 
for instance, we are told both to educate to the standard of the moral 
order around us, and also to set before us the highest ideal. The former 
recommendation makes room for worldly ' tact ' ; the latter indicates that 
'truth is the outcome of all thought and good of all action.' Plato, in 
his ' Republic,' has given us an example of an educational system founded 
on a philosophy. He accepted the higher ideal; but he could ignore the 
practical side of life. We can no longer do so. If, then, we are to re- 
main philosophers in education, we must elaborate a system of philosophy 
which takes into serious account all phases of life. This has been at- 
tempted by Dr. Rashdall in his ' Commensurability of all Values ' {Mind, 
April, 1902). But most modern systems of education are framed in the 
dark, lacking philosophical guidance. The 'humanists' (e. g., Sturm) 
largely follow tradition. This leads to stagnation — mere reverence of 
the past. The ' realists ' (e. g., Comenius and Spencer) take account of 
modern activities, but lack any true philosophical ground. The ' natural- 
ists ' (e. g., Bousseau) carry 'development' to an extreme. Education, 
however, is not mere development; it is training, and training implies an 
end which the educator has in view. A new school has arisen — called 
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by Mr. O. Browning the Scientific or Metaphysical School. Herbart is 
its chief representative. He founds his education on a philosophy which 
he elaborates. This philosophy exhibits certain weaknesses which are 
naturally reflected in his pedagogy. The derivative nature of will in his 
psychology is paralleled in his pedagogy by inordinate sacrifices to the 
doctrine of interest. The vagueness of his ethics corresponds to the 
uncertainty which many educators feel with regard to the efficacy of a 
many-sided interest in securing morality. Enough has been said to show 
the deep connection which exists between philosophy and educational 
theory. Although compromise will always be necessary in practise, we 
ought not on that account to give up serious reflection on theory. The 
diversity of the inquiring is to be preferred to the unanimity of the 
ignorant. We can not, perhaps, hope with Plato for a race of philosopher- 
kings, but we are not expecting more than is reasonable in looking for- 
ward to a generation of philosophical directors of education." 

The checking of statistics by taking account of the personal equation 
has not hitherto been attempted, but Mr. Yule, writing in the Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, expresses the belief that the personal equa- 
tion is apt to mar seriously the results of statistical reports in matters 
of ill-defined qualities. He distributed among thirty-four unusually in- 
telligent observers a number of cards of sixteen different shades of color, 
each card having two tints. The subjects were requested to record the 
colors, distinguishing, first, light from dark; secondly, light, medium and 
dark; and then making five discriminations. The observers were found 
often to contradict themselves, and more often to contradict one another. 
Mr. Yule is of the opinion that in matters where discrimination and 
identification are more difficult, such, for example, as in mental and 
moral qualities, greater inconsistencies will result. It resulted to a small 
degree — not quite 2 per cent. — from the presence of two shades on one 
card that observers placed both in one class instead of in different classes. 

The General Board of Studies of Cambridge University recommends 
that the present lectureship in physiological and experimental psychology 
be not continued, but that in its place two lectureships be established, one 
in the physiology of the senses in connection with the special board for 
biology and geology, and that the annual stipend of the lecturer be £100; 
the other in experimental psychology in connection with the special board 
for moral science, and that the annual stipend of the lecturer be £50. 

The following changes have been made in the department of psy- 
chology in the University of Illinois: Dr. Stephen S. Colvin, associate 
professor, has been advanced to a professorship and Dr. John W. Baird, 
instructor, to an assistant professorship; Dr. Fred Kuhlmann, assistant 
in psychology at Clark University, has been appointed instructor. The 
department has been assigned new and enlarged quarters in the addition 
to the Natural History building, which will be ready for occupancy in 
September, 1908. 

Professor William James has been elected a corresponding member 
of the British Academy. 



